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SUMMARY 

At  the  invitation  of  the  New  York  State  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Regional  Plan  Association  prepared  a 
report  on  housing  needs  in  the  New  York  Urban  Region.  It 
was  released  on  July  22,  1969.  The  Corporation,  headed  by 
Edward  J.  Logue,  was  established  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  1968. 

Though  referring  mainly  to  New  York  City  and  the  nine 
suburban  counties  of  New  York  State  within  the  Region- 
Westchester,  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Rockland,  Putnam,  Orange, 
Dutchess,  Sullivan  and  Ulster-the  conclusions  and  much  of 
the  data  relate  to  the  whole  Region,  including  fourteen 
Northeastern  New  Jersey  counties  and  the  southwestern 
section  of  Connecticut. 

The  report  begins  on  page  3.  Following  is  a  summary. 

Total  housing  supply 

The  New  York  Urban  Region  should  increase  its  annual 
housing  construction  by  50-100  percent  over  the  next  15 
years  and  assure  a  housing  supply  at  substantially  lower 
prices  for  households  with  incomes  below  $15,000  a  year. 

Next  year  the  heads  of  over  half  a  million  households  in 
the  New  York  Urban  Region  will  be  at  the  age— 
30-34— when  typically  they  buy  their  first  one-family 
house.  But  only  about  one  in  eight  will  be  able  to  afford  a 
one-family  house  in  the  suburbs  in  the  New  York  State  part 
of  the  Region  at  present  prices. 

This  one-family-house  demand  will  grow  rapidly  in  the 
1970s:  households  in  the  30-34  year-old  category  will  in- 
crease 20  percent  by  1975  and  60  percent  by  1980  as  those 
born  during  the  postwar  baby  boom  enter  their  middle 
years. 

A  survey  of  New  York  Times  want  ads  indicates  that  the 
dominant  prices  of  the  houses  for  sale  in  Nassau  and  West- 
ern Suffolk  Counties  are  $35,000-$50,000.  They  are 
$45,000-$65,000  in  Westchester  and  $30,000-$45,000  in 
Putnam,  Rockland  and  Orange  Counties.  Few  households 
with  incomes  below  about  $12,000  can  afford  even  the 
least  costly  of  these  houses.  That  means  about  80  percent 
of  the  population  can't  even  compete  for  the  few  $30,000 
houses. 


Part  I  of  this  report  was  prepared  by  Richard  T.  Anderson, 
based  on  data  compiled  by  Regina  B.  Armstrong,  Shirley 
Sherak  and  Susan  S.  Stevens,  under  the  direction  of  Boris 
Pushkarev.  Part  II  was  prepared  by  David  A.  Johnson,  Part 
III  by  Dick  Netzer.  The  report  was  edited  by  Alan 
Donheiser  and  William  B.  Shore. 
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New  York  State  Sector 
of  the  31-County  Region 

For  analytic  purposes,  four  geo- 
graphic areas  are  used:  (1)  the 
entire  Region  covering  31  coun- 
ties (12,750  square  miles  and  20 
million  people)  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Connecticut  sur- 
rounding the  Port  of  New  York; 
(2)  New  York  City;  (3)  suburban 
Long  Island-Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties;  and  (4)  New  York  State 
North-Westchester,  Rockland, 
Orange,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Putnam 
and   Dutchess  Counties. 


Map  1 


Already,  the  Region's  business  firms  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  housing  pinch.  It  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  get  high-quality  talent  to  come  to  the  Region  be- 
cause the  young  man  on  his  way  up  is  finding  it  harder  to 
get  satisfactory  housing. 

The  total  number  of  housing  units  constructed  has  been 
under  100,000  a  year  in  the  last  three  years.  This  barely 
keeps  up  with  the  increase  of  households  in  the  Region. 
The  Region  is  not  keeping  up  with  replacing  or  rehabili- 
tating housing  that  constantly  becomes  obsolete,  which 
Regional  Plan  estimates  is  about  70,000  units  a  year.  In- 
roads are  not  being  made  on  replacement  of  occupied  inad- 
equate housing. 

Housing  construction  for  new  households,  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  of  deteriorated  housing  and  increased 
space  per  person  (a  national  trend)  would  require  at  least  a 
50  percent  increase  in  the  annual  new  housing  construction 
rate  and  possibly  a  doubling  of  the  rate  over  the  next  15 
years. 

New  York  City  cannot  solve  its  housing  problems  by 
itself  even  if  it  had  a  lot  more  money. 

If  all  New  York  City  residents  and  all  their  future  chil- 
dren stayed  within  the  confines  of  the  City— even  if  no  one 
new  moved  in— the  City  would  have  1 1  million  people  by 
1985  compared  to  8  million  today.  Furthermore,  many 
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jobs  of  present  residents  are  moving  out  of  the  City  while 
others  move  in. 

The  housing  market  serving  New  York  should  be  seen  as 
involving  the  entire  Region  surrounding  the  City— including 
areas  out  of  the  State.  Similarly,  no  suburban  county  is  a 
housing  market  in  itself.  For  example,  Nassau  County,  long 
thought  of  as  a  receiver  of  families  migrating  out  from  the 
City,  will  be  exporting  more  population  to  other  counties 
before  the  end  of  the  century  than  it  is  receiving. 


Growing  apartheid 

The  second  housing  problem  is  the  growing  apartheid  of 
the  Region— a  forced  separation  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  Some  1.7  million 
more  white  non-Puerto  Ricans  moved  out  of  New  York 
City  than  moved  in  during  the  15  years  between  1950  and 
1965  while  640,000  more  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  were 
moving  in.  If  trends  in  the  housing  market  continue,  very 
few  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  families  will  be  able  to  move 
to  the  suburbs,  and  New  York  City's  population  1 5  years 
from  now  will  be  half  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican,  while  the 
percentage  in  the  suburbs  will  be  less  than  10  percent. 

This  is  a  severe  limitation  on  Negro-Puerto  Rican  hous- 
ing choice  and  a  threat  to  social  stability  throughout  the 


Region.  It  also  limits  job  opportunities  for  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Job  gaps 

The  suburbs  generally  and  Long  Island  in  particular  are 
gradually  getting  the  manufacturing  jobs  of  the  Region— the 
largest  block  of  low-skilled  jobs  in  this  economy.  More 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  need  this  type  of  work  than  the 
rest  of  the  population,  but  many  of  these  jobs  cannot  be 
reached  from  the  City. 

Again,  it  isn't  just  the  black  maci  who's  suffering.  The 
economy  as  a  whole  is  suffering.  There  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  low-skilled  workers  in  suburbia  at  the  same  time  as  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  jobs  for  City  residents  who  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  education  and  training. 

But  even  if  all  the  low-skilled  jobs  were  readily  available 
to  black  and  Puerto  Rican  workers,  there  would  be  a  skills 
gap,  as  more  of  the  Region's  jobs  require  greater  prepara- 
tion. Even  with  the  job-training  efforts  now  being  made, 
the  percentage  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  workers  prepared 
to  handle  skilled  jobs  is  not  catching  up  very  fast  with  the 
increasing  percentage  of  these  jobs  in  the  Region. 

While  one  answer  to  that  problem  is  more  training  and 
education  programs,  a  large  housing  program  could  fill  the 
skills  gap  somewhat  by  offering  thousands  of  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  jobs  plus  training  programs  to  provide  steps  up 
the  economic  ladder. 

Regional  Plan  proposals 

New  housing  should  be  built  for  all  income  levels 
throughout  the  New  York  State  sector  of  the  Region:  (1) 
small  and  medium-sized  neighborhoods  on  selected  sites 
still  vacant  in  already-developed  suburban  counties,  (2) 
large  new  developments  (perhaps  new  towns)  in  outlying 
counties,  and  (3)  major  projects  on  New  York  City  sites 
where  present  uses  are  not  appropriate— for  example,  along 
the  Brooklyn  and  Queens  riverfronts. 

Outside  New  York  City,  garden  apartments  and  attached 
housing  (sometimes  called  row  houses  or  town  houses) 
should  be  built  extensively  because  of  their  relatively  low 
construction  costs  and  superior  design  possibilities  for  the 
appropriate  densities. 


Comparing  the  costs  of  housing  programs  in  the  three 
types  of  areas  with  their  potential  for  meeting  the  social 
and  economic  problems  identified,  Regional  Plan  concluded 
that  immediate  priority  should  be  given  to  finding  appropri- 
ate sites  within  the  suburbs,  easily  accessible  to  suburban 
and  New  York  City  jobs.  These  projects  probably  could 
begin  most  quickly  to  meet  the  problems  of  housing  con- 
struction deficit,  racial  separation  and  jobs  too  far  from 
workers. 

New  housing  should  relate  to  what  is  already  on  the 
ground,  to  needed  open  space  and  to  the  prospective  loca- 
tions of  facilities  that  will  be  needed  over  the  years:  offices, 
colleges,  department  stores  and  hospitals.  In  many  cases, 
private  enterprise  would  be  pleased  to  provide  needed  hous- 
ing if  sites  could  be  made  available  with  appropriate  zoning. 
Now,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  vacant  land  of  the 
Region  is  zoned  for  one-family  houses  on  half-acre  or  larger 
lots,  regardless  of  the  suitability  of  the  location  or  terrain 
for  such  large  lots.  One-family  houses  on  large  lots  are  very 
expensive,  which  limits  the  market  for  them.  Therefore, 
zoning  which  allows  more  concentrated  housing,  where 
appropriate,  would  allow  private  enterprise  to  enlarge  the 
housing  supply  at  prices  more  families  could  afford. 

While  housing  needs  are  the  most  urgent  problem  the 
Urban  Development  Corporation  could  help  to  solve,  Re- 
gional Plan  also  suggested  that  UDC  might  want  to  provide 
the  framework  facilities  for  the  metropolitan  centers  pro- 
posed in  the  draft  Second  Regional  Plan  issued  by  the 
Association  last  fall.  UDC  could  assure  good  design  by  pro- 
viding the  public  areas  and  arranging  the  infrastructure 
facilities.  It  might  gain  surplus  funds  to  apply  to  other 
public  purposes  from  the  increase  in  land  values  likely  to 
follow  the  design  and  organization  of  the  center. 


Further  study 

A  much  larger  study  of  the  relationship  of  jobs  and 
housing  in  the  Region  is  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  and  financed 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Regional  Plan  Association  is 
performing  some  of  the  research  for  this  study.  Its  portion 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1970. 


THE  ANALYSIS 

I.  TRENDS  AND  PROBLEMS 

Three  of  the  most  urgent  and  socially-critical  problems 
in  our  Region  are  (1)  inadequate  housing  supply,  (2)  forced 
racial  separation  and  (3)  unequal  employment  opportunity. 
Each  of  these  problems  can  and  should  be  alleviated  under 
the  charter  of  the  Urban  Development  Corporation. 

While  each  problem  appears  in  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity in  each  of  the  three  areas  of  the  New  York  State  sector 
of  the  New  Jersey-New  York-Connecticut  Urban  Region, 
the  social  and  economic  threads  which  tie  the  Region  to- 
gether are  so  strong  that  policies  directed  toward  relieving 


problems  and  pressures  in  one  area  necessarily  have  reper- 
cussions in  the  others. 

1.  Inadequate  housing  supply 

Not  enough  housing  units  are  being  built  to  meet  current 
and  future  needs.  The  number  of  substandard  units  is  in- 
creasing as  replacement  and  rehabilitation  lag  far  behind  the 
housing  stock's  rate  of  obsolescence.  And  everywhere  shel- 
ter costs  are  rising. 
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Chart  1 
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The  number  of  households— and  therefore  the  demand  for  housing 
units— will  be  increasing  by  one-third  between  1965  and  1985  in  the 
New  York  Urban  Region  (Map  1,  page  2).  The  Region  will  need  2 
miilion  more  housing  units  just  to  accommodate  increasing  house- 
holds, an  average  of  100,000  a  year. 

Chart  2 
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In  addition,  about  1.4  million  housing  units  should  be  replaced  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  and  modernized  over  the  1965-85  dec- 
ades, an  average  of  70,000  housing  units  a  year.  During  the  1960s, 
we  have  not  been  building  anywhere  near  170,000  units  a  year. 

Chart  3 

1950-1959 
Housing  Demolitions 
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Housing  for  additional  households.  The  Region's  current 
rate  of  population  growth,  though  below  the  national  aver- 
age, has  been  sufficient  to  fuel  the  housing  market  with 
steadily  increasing  demand.  If  the  Region  increases  from 
about  19  to  25  million  people  between  1965  and  1985  as 
expected,  the  New  York  State  portion  can  be  expected  to 
receive  about  half  the  amount  of  the  increase.  Current 
trends,  if  continued,  mean  that  suburban  Long  Island 
would  have  1 .5  million  more  people  in  20  years,  a  63  per- 
cent increase,  and  New  York  State  North  would  have  an 
increase  of  1.2  million  persons,  or  a  69  percent  increase. 
New  York  City  would  grow  slightly  with  increases  in  Staten 
Island  and  Queens  offsetting  losses  elsewhere. 

For  the  Region  as  a  whole,  the  added  population  will  be 
translated  into  about  2.1  million  new  households  in  the 
coming  twenty-year  period,  an  average  increase  of  more 
than  100,000  annually.  The  Region's  current  annual 
housing  production  rate,  if  sustained,  probably  could  keep 
abreast  of  this  new  demand:  it  was  132,000  units  per  year 
between  1960  and  1965  but  dropped  to  97,000  yearly  in 
1966  and  1967. 

Housing  replacement.  But  this  annual  rate  of  new 
housing  construction  cannot  replace  all  the  existing  housing 
stock  that  is  inadequate  and  irreparable;  nor  can  it  keep  up 
with  the  rate  of  housing  obsolescence.  Between  1950  and 
1959,  only  about  5  percent  of  the  Region's  1950  housing 
stock  was  demolished  or  otherwise  lost,  compared  to  8  per- 
cent in  the  entire  nation.  Thus,  the  Region  removed  its 
housing  at  a  slower  rate  in  spite  of  having  generally  older 
and  more  obsolete  units  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

To  continue  the  1950-1959  average  annual  attrition  rate 
of  one-half  percent  would  result  in  the  removal  of  1.6 
million  units  by  the  year  2000.  By  all  indications,  this 
would  not  keep  anywhere  near  the  pace  of  obsolescence. 
For  example,  the  following  categories  of  the  1960  housing 
stock  seem  almost  certain  to  require  replacement  or  rehabil- 
itation by  2000: 

1.  Pre-1940  units  renting  under  $100/month  2,096,100 

2.  Pre-1940  owner-occupied  units  valued  at 

less  than  $10,000  141,500 

3.  Pre-1940  vacant  units  225,800 

Total  units  2,463,400 

This  means  an  average  of  614,000  units  per  decade. 
Other  units  would  also  need  rehabilitation  or  replacement 
by  2000:  we  estimate  about  350,000  over  the  40-year 
period,  or  about  90,000  per  decade.  Altogether,  some 
700,000  units  would  be  needed  for  replacement  or  rehabili- 
tation each  decade  until  the  year  2000  as  opposed  to  the 
240,000  removed  in  the  1 950s.  (How  many  units  were  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  in  the  1950s  is  unknown.)  During 
the  1960  Census,  736,000  units  were  found  deteriorating  or 
dilapidated,  411,000  in  New  York  City  alone.  Further, 
most  experts  consider  this  number  well  below  the  actual 
figure. 

Thus,  for  the  period  1960-1985,  Regional  Plan  estimates 
that  as  many  as  70,000  units  need  to  be  replaced  or  rehabil- 
itated annually,  on  the  average,  to  keep  pace  with  current 
rates  of  obsolescence. 

Total  housing  "deficit."  In  sum,  the  annual  rate  of  new 
housing  construction  in  the  1960s  has  been  well  below  the 
amount  needed  for  new  households  and  for  replacement 


and  rehabilitation  of  the  existing  housing  stock,  without 
any  improvement  in  the  space  per  person  which  has  been  a 
national  trend  over  recent  years.  (See  Tables  1  and  2.) 

Some  causes  of  the  "deficit."  The  outlook  is  not  opti- 
mistic. Shortages  of  skilled  labor  in  the  building  trades  and 
union  employment  restrictions  dampen  construction  activi- 
ty. Moreover,  many  construction  unions  have  fewer  mem- 
bers than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II,  most  of  their 
members  are  beyond  their  middle  years,  and  there  is  an 
insufficient  number  of  young  apprentices.  Pursuit  of  a  re- 
strictive monetary  policy  by  the  federal  government  in  the 
face  of  rising  prices  in  the  general  economy  has  resulted  in 
acute  shortages  of  mortgage  credit.  Sharply  rising  land 
prices  constitute  still  another  negative  factor  retarding  con- 
struction activity. 

High  housing  costs  also  are  related  to  zoning  ordinances 
and  building  codes.  In  1962,  two-thirds  of  the  vacant  land 
of  the  Region  (excluding  some  of  the  more  distant  areas 
not  then  subject  to  zoning)  was  zoned  for  one-family 


Table  1 

HOUSING  NEEDS,  1960-1985 


Rehabilitation  New 
or  Replacement  Households 
(units)  (units) 


Region 

New  York  City 
Long  Island 


1,750,000 
961,000 
89,000 


2,473,000 
214,000 
587,000 


Total 
Needs 
(units) 

4,223,000 
1,175,000 
676,000 


New  York  State  North     65,000       437,000  502,000 

Note:  Total  needs  are  composed  of  units  to  house  new  households  and 
units  to  replace  or  rehabilitate  those  that  become  obsolete.  Over  the 
25-year  period,  the  Region  will  require  annually  an  average  of  about 
100,000  units  for  new  households  and  70.000  for  replacement  or 
rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  stock.  This  assumes  a  household 
formation  rate  higher  than  the  population  growth  rate,  a  finding  of  the 
Association's  demographic  analyses  published  in  The  Region's  Growth 
(1967). 

New  York  City  will  require  an  average  of  8,600  units  annually  for  new 
households;  38,450  units  probably  will  be  needed  annually  to  replace 
or  rehabilitate  961,000  units  that  will  be  obsolete  by  1985.  (411.000 
units  were  deteriorating  or  dilapidated  in  1960,  according  to  the  Census.) 
Long  Island  needs  an  average  of  23,480  units  annually  for  new  house- 
holds and  3,546  to  replace  or  rehabilitate  88,650  units  (15  percent  of 
the  1960  housing  stock)  likely  to  be  dilapidated  by  1985 
New  York  State  North  needs  an  average  of  17,460  units  annually  for 
new  households  and  2,620  to  replace  or  rehabilitate  65.400  units  (15 
percent  of  the  1960  stock)  by  1985. 

Source:  Computed  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Regional  Plan 
Association  data. 


Obsolete  housing  like  this  and  units  that  can  be  expected  to  become 
obsolete  over  the  next  30  years  will  require  that  about  70,000  units 
a  year  be  replaced  or  substantially  rehabilitated  on  the  average  over 
the  rest  of  the  century. 


Table  2 

ANNUAL  NEW  HOUSING  NEEDS 
VS.  CURRENT  AUTHORIZATIONS 


Annual  Authorized  Rate 
1960-1965  1966-1967 


Region 

New  York  City 
Long  Island 


(units) 
131,900 
47,400 
18,700 


New  York  State  North  11,500 


(units) 
96,900 
23,000 
15,900 
10,100 


Annual  Rate 
Needed 

1960-1985* 
(units) 

170,000 
48,700 
27,000 
20,100 


"  Includes  new  housing  required  by  added  households  plus  replacement 
or  rehabilitation  of  obsolete  stock.  The  annual  rate  needed  is  an 
average  over  the  25  years,  1960  1985,  and  probably  is  conservative. 
Since  many  fewer  units  were  constructed  in  the  1960s,  the  average 
for  1970-1985  would  have  to  be  higher  to  make  up  for  the  1960s  lag. 
These  estimates  of  the  rate  needed  also  leave  out  any  increment  for 
increased  space  per  person,  despite  a  national  trend  in  that  direction. 
Source:  Computed  from  the  Regional  Plan  Association  series,  New 
Homes,  and  Bureau  of  the  Census  data. 


Large  lots  are  a  major  ingredient  in  the  rapid  rise  in  housing  prices. 
In  1962,  two-thirds  of  the  vacant  land  in  the  Region  was  zoned  for 
one-family  houses  on  lots  of  a  half  acre— like  these  lots  in  Suffolk 
County— or  larger.  Nearly  half  the  vacant  land  was  zoned  for  one- 
acre  lots.  Since  then,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  that  had  been  zoned 
for  smaller  lots  has  been  changed  to  industrial,  commercial  or  large- 
lot  residential  zoning.  In  addition  to  the  extra  cost  of  the  lot,  con- 
struction on  such  large  lots  costs  more.  And  widespread  large-lot 
requirements  raise  the  price  of  land  generally  by  restricting  the 
number  of  housing  units  that  can  be  built  within  reasonable  travel 
of  most  of  the  Region's  jobs. 
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Pressure  on  the  housing  market  from  young  families  has  not  been 
great  during  the  1960s  because  their  number  has  been  declining  year 
after  year  (due  to  the  low  birthrate  during  the  depression,  30-34 
years  before).  But  in  the  1970s,  their  number  will  shoot  upward. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  households  without  children— generally 
preferring  apartments— also  will  be  increasing  rapidly.  While  many 
apartments  have  been  built  over  the  past  few  years,  following  a 
period  when  few  places  outside  the  older  cities  accepted  them,  most 
of  the  new  apartments  have  been  located  inconveniently  for  the 
residents  or  inappropriately  for  the  Region.  Continued  resistance  to 
apartments  in  many  parts  of  the  suburbs  may  keep  apartment 
supply  far  below  demand  in  many  areas,  also. 

Chart  5 
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houses  on  half-acre  lots  or  larger.  About  two-fifths  was 
zoned  for  houses  on  at  least  an  acre  of  land.  Since  then, 
scattered  evidence  indicates  that  even  less  land  is  available 
for  one-family  houses  on  smaller  than  a  half  acre  or  for 
attached  housing  and  garden  apartments  for  families  with 
children.  This  probably  has  raised  the  price  of  land  general- 
ly by  limiting  the  number  of  housing  units  that  can  be 
provided  on  very  accessible  suburban  land,  and  it  has  re- 
tarded construction  of  the  types  of  housing  which  can  be 
produced  most  economically-attached  houses  and  garden 
apartments. 

Whether  housing  construction  is  lagging  because  of  high 
prices  which  limit  the  market  for  new  houses  to  about  20 
percent  or  less  of  the  Region's  households,  or  whether 
housing  construction  is  limited  by  difficulty  in  obtaining 
financing  and  by  restrictive  building  practices,  which  raise 
the  price  because  demand  exceeds  supply,  is  hard  to  tell. 
But  the  condition  is  clear:  prices  are  so  high  that  an  insuf- 
ficiently large  segment  of  the  Region  can  afford  a  new 
house,  and  much  less  housing  is  being  constructed  than  the 
Region  needs. 

Demand  by  type-one-family  houses  and  apartments. 

Households  headed  by  30-34  year-olds  typically  seek  a 
one-family  house  for  the  first  time.  Throughout  the  1960s, 
these  households  have  been  decreasing  due  to  the  low  birth- 
rate 30-34  years  before,  during  the  depression.  One-  and 
two-person  households  increased  during  the  1960s.  This 
factor  has  been  reflected  in  a  higher  ratio  of  multi-family  to 
one-family  housing  in  the  1960s  compared  to  the  1950s. 

Altogether,  however,  the  annual  ratio  of  multi-family  to 
one-family  housing  in  the  Region  as  a  whole  has  not  risen 
higher  than  the  ratio  of  the  existing  housing  stock  in  1960, 
as  shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 

MULTI-FAMILY  UNITS  AUTHORIZED  AS  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL  HOUSING  UNITS,  1960-1966 


Total 

Housing 

Housing 

Percent 

Units 

Percent 

Units, 

Multi- 

Authorized, 

Multi- 

1960 

family 

1960-1966 

family 

Region 

5,955,000 

58.4% 

894,000 

57.4% 

New  York  City 

2,757,000 

86.7 

308,000 

92.7 

Long  Island 

591,000 

11.3 

128,000 

8.4 

New  York  State  North 

528,000 

36.6 

80,000 

62.4 

Source:  Computed  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Regional  Plan 
Association  data. 

In  the  1970s,  30-34  years  after  the  birthrate  began  to 
rise  toward  the  end  of  the  depression  and  then  jumped 
sharply  after  World  War  II,  households  headed  by  persons 
born  at  that  time  will  increase  correspondingly,  from 
501,000  in  1970  to  856,000  in  1985,  for  an  average  annual 
increase  of  5.8  percent  in  the  1970s  and  1.7  percent  in  the 
1980s.  This  is  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  households  which  nor- 
mally seek  to  buy  a  house  for  the  first  time. 

But  despite  this  expected  increase  in  demand  for  one- 
family  houses  in  the  1970s,  the  number  of  one-  and  two- 
person  households  will  rise,  too,  and  continue  to  increase 
throughout  the  next  fifteen  years.  Suburban  antipathy  to 
apartments,  expressed  in  many  zoning  ordinances  prohibit- 
ing them,  could  well  create  a  shortage  of  small  apartment 
units  in  the  1970s  in  addition  to  the  prospective  shortage  of 
one-family  houses  within  a  wide  price  range. 
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As  to  the  30-34  year-old  households,  probably  as  high  as 
80-90  percent  will  find  a  suburban  home  beyond  their 
means  if  present  policies  continue.  Housing  prices  have 
risen  rapidly  in  the  past  year  or  two.  A  survey  of  New  York 
Times  want  ads  indicates  that  few  young  households  can 
afford  a  house  in  the  New  York  sector  suburbs  now.  (Table 
4.)  A  later  survey  of  Newsday  want  ads  shows  a  somewhat 
lower  dominant  price  range  for  Nassau  County, 
$33,000-538,000,  and  for  Suffolk  County, 
$25,000-$30,000.  This  probably  reflects  a  difference  in  the 
kinds  of  houses  advertised  in  the  two  papers,  those  in  The 
Times  most  likely  being  more  accessible  to  Manhattan  jobs, 
over-all. 


Table  4 

HOUSING  PRICES 


Nassau  and  the  western 
two  towns  of  Suffolk 
Westchester 

Putnam,  Rockland,  Orange 


Dominant 
Ranges 

$35,000-$50,000 
45,000-  65,000 
30,000-  45,000 


Income 
Needed 


Percent  of 

Young 
Households 

Who  Can 
Afford 


(midpoint*)  (midpoint*) 


$17,000 
22,000 
15,000 


11% 


17 


"Assumes  that  households  cannot  afford  to  spend  more  than  2Vi  times 
their  annual  income  to  buy  a  house. 


If  the  cost  of  houses  can  be  brought  down  (or  the  rise  in 
cost  at  least  arrested)  and  more  apartments  made  available, 
the  market  for  both  will  be  enormous.  But  effective  de- 
mand will  be  extensive  only  if  suitable  sites  can  be  arranged 
and  monetary  constraints  relaxed.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
State  and  local  government  control  of  land  use  and  building 
restrictions  which  constitute  the  key  policy  variables.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  the  federal  government  which  holds  the  key, 
although  the  State,  through  subsidies,  may  considerably 
soften  the  harsh  effects  of  the  federal  government's  anti- 
inflationary  monetary  policy.  In  short,  the  developing 
housing  deficit  will  intensify  unless  public  policies  are 
arranged  to  overcome  it. 


Chart  6 
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Prices  of  one-family  houses  in  the  New  York  sector  suburbs  are 
rising  dramatically.  A  survey  of  New  York  Times  house-for-sale 
want  ads  indicates  prices  that  would  preclude  all  but  a  handful  of 
young  heads  of  households  from  buying  a  house  at  the  time  in  their 
lives  (age  30-34)  when  young  families  usually  do  buy  their  first 
house.  The  Region's  major  employers  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  because  it  is  hard  to  get  young  men  on  their  way  up  to  come 
here. 


Table  5 

COMPONENTS  OF  CHANGE  IN 
ETHNIC  COMPOSITION,  1950-1965 
(000's) 

White, 


Non-White 

Puerto  Rican 

non-Puerto  Rican 

Natural 

Net 

Natural  Net 

Natural 

Net 

Increase 

Migration 

Increase  Migration 

Increase 

Migration 

New  York  City 

321 

335 

246  306 

541 

-1,720 

Long  Island 

21 

50 

3  11 

345 

930 

New  York  State 

North 

24 

34 

2  8 

187 

255 

Source:  U.S. 

Bureau 

of  the  Census,  computed 

by   Regional  Plan 

Association. 


2.  Forced  racial  separation 

Lower-than-average  incomes  as  well  as  "unfair"  housing 
practices  have  increased  the  separation  of  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  households  from  the  others  in  the  Region.  Continua- 
tion of  present  housing  policies  will  inevitably  exacerbate 
racial  separation. 

Recent  trends.  Over  the  1950-1965  period,  the  Region's 
increase  in  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  was  confined  to  New 
York  City  and  other  old  cities  and  suburban  ghettoes. 
(Tables  5  and  6.) 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  growing  concentration  of 
Negroes  in  New  York  City  is  the  deficiency  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  type  of  housing  Negroes  can  afford.  About  62  per- 
cent of  New  York  City's  housing  stock  cost  less  than  $100 
monthly  in  1960,  and  78  percent  of  Negro  households 
occupied  such  housing.  In  suburban  Long  Island,  by  con- 
trast, renter  and  owner  units  costing  less  than  $100  a 
month  were  only  14  percent  of  the  housing  stock,  and  in 


Table  6 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEGRO  AND 
PUERTO  RICAN  POPULATION,  1950  AND  1965 


White, 

non- 

Non- 

Puerto 

Puerto 

White 

Rican 

Rican 

Total 

New  York  City 

1950 

10% 

3% 

87% 

100% 

1965 

18 

10 

72 

100 

Long  Island 

1950 

3 

97 

100 

1965 

4 

1 

95 

100 

New  York  State  North 

1950 

5 

95 

100 

1965 

7 

1 

92 

100 

Source:   U.S.   Bureau  of 

the   Census,   computea   by   Regional  Plan 

Association. 
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The  recent  steep  rise  in  housing  prices  and  also  the  savings 
in  cost  that  attached  houses  can  achieve  are  illustrated  in 
Rockland  County.  (Prices  were  provided  by  an  experienced 
real  estate  firm.)  All  prices  are  for  three  bedroom  models. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  high  housing  prices,  there  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  low-skill  workers  in  Rockland  County,  the 
Office  of  Planning  Coordination  staff  has  found. 


Attached  houses  in  West  Haverstraw,  about  35  miles  from  Midtown 
Manhattan  with  no  rail  service  and  slow  bus  service:  selling  when 
new  in  1964  for  about  $15,000,  they  sell  now  for  $21 ,000-$25,000. 


Older  houses  like  this  in  Haverstraw,  if  in  good  condition,  sell  for 
about  $20,000— but  in  Rockland  County  as  in  most  newly-develop- 
ing areas,  the  number  of  available  older  houses  is  infinitesimal  in 
relation  to  the  total  housing  demand  of  the  Region. 


Slightly  newer  attached  houses  in  West  Haverstraw  selling  when  new 
in  1965  for  $1 5,500  $  1 7,500,  also  sell  now  for  $21 ,000-$25,000. 
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In  New  City,  about  five  miles  closer  to  Manhattan,  but  still  without 
rail  or  fast  bus  service,  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  elsewhere  in 
the  County  for  the  same  type  of  house.  This  type,  on  a  half-acre, 
sells  for  $35,000-$40,000,  up  about  $6,000  over  the  past  year. 


Somewhat  more  expensive,  this  type  of  house  sells  in  the  New  City 
area  in  the  mid-$40,000s  to  the  mid-$50,000s. 


New  York  State  North,  37  percent.  Significantly,  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  in  the  northern  sector  was  also  higher 
than  on  Long  Island.  (See  Table  7.) 

Projecting  the  trends.  Current  trends  indicate  that  ethnic 
polarization  in  the  Region  will  probably  become  significant- 
ly greater  by  1985.  In  1965,  New  York  City  accounted  for 
42  percent  of  the  Region's  population  but  71  percent  of 
the  Region's  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans;  by  1985,  the  City 
would  have  only  33  percent  of  the  total  population  yet  still 
account  for  70  percent  of  the  Region's  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  if  present  policies  and  trends  continue.  At  the  same 
time,  Long  Island  and  the  northern  sector  together  would 
increase  their  share  of  regional  population  from  21  to  26 
percent  but  their  share  of  the  Region's  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  would  only  rise  from  8  to  10  percent. 

Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  expected  to  comprise 
roughly  25  percent  of  the  Region's  total  population  by 
1985,  over  6  million.  The  current  prospect  is  for  over  4 
million  to  live  in  New  York  City  (50  percent  of  the  City's 
1985  population),  300,000  on  Long  Island  and  about  the 
same  number  in  the  northern  sector.  (See  Table  8.) 

Of  the  increase  in  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  New  York 
City  is  expected  to  gain  about  equally  by  natural  increase 
and  net  in-migration  (with  children  expected  to  be  born  to 
those  in-migrating  during  these  two  decades  included  as 
in-migrants).  Current  prospects  do  not  indicate  much  emi- 
gration of  non-whites  and  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  suburbs- 
only  about  206,000  between  1965  and  1985.  (See  Table  9.) 

The  trend  toward  greater  racial  separation  is  illustrated 
by  recent  experience  in  the  suburbs.  Table  10  shows  that  in 
developing  areas,  such  as  Suffolk  County,  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  have  been  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
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High  housing  prices  outside  the  older  cities  plus  "unfair"  housing 
practices  have  confined  the  great  majority  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  to  New  York  City  and  to  a  few  smaller  communities  where 
there  was  old  housing.  Meanwhile,  1.7  million  white  non-Puerto 
Ricans  moved  out  of  New  York  City  in  the  net  between  1950  and 
1965,  while  650,000  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  moved  into  New 
York  City  in  the  net.  If  there  are  no  deliberate  public  policies  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  apartheid,  it  can  be  expected  to  intensify. 


substantial  number  of  in-migrants.  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  have  been  a  more  substantial  segment  of  Nassau  and 
Westchester  in-migration  as  total  in-migration  there  has 
slowed  down.  In  Westchester,  for  example,  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  were  three-quarters  of  all  in-migrants  be- 
tween 1960  and  1968.  But  their  percentage  of  the  total 
population  remains  small. 

Problems  resulting.  Forced  location  of  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  households  in  relatively  few  places  in  the  Region  has 
caused  three  problems.  It  has:  (1)  highly  limited  the  choice 
of  housing  location  for  these  groups,  (2)  increased  the 

Table  7 

NEGRO-OCCUPIED  HOUSING  BY  PRICE  AND 
LOCATION,  1960 

Percent  of  Total  Percent  of  Negro- 

Housing  Units         Occupied  Housing  Units 


NYC 

LI 

NYSN 

NYC 

LI 

NYSN 

Renter, 

less  than  $100 

61.0% 

8.4% 

28.7% 

77.5% 

33.1% 

59.2' 

Renter, 

over $100 

17.2 

7.4 

12.8 

9.1 

11.8 

11.5 

Owner, 

less  than  $10,000 

1.4 

5.6 

7.8 

0.9 

14.0 

9.6 

Owner, 

over  $10,000 

20.4 

78.6 

50.7 

12.5 

41.1 

19.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Computed  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  by  Regional 
Plan  Association. 


Table  8 

ETHNIC  COMPOSITION,  1965-1985 
If  present  trends  continue 


Percent 

White, 

Percent 

Percent 

non- 

Total 

non- 

Puerto 

Puerto 

Population 

White 

Rican 

Rican 

New  York  City 

1965 

7,921,000 

18% 

10% 

72% 

1985 

8,350,000 

32 

18 

50 

Long  Island 

1965 

2,308,000 

4 

1 

95 

1985 

3,780,000 

7 

1 

92 

New  York  State  North 

1965 

1,668,000 

7 

1 

92 

1985 

2,860,000 

9 

2 

89 

Source:  Regional  Plan  Association. 


Table  9 

CHANGES  IN  ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  OF  REGION, 
1965-1985 

If  present  trends  continue 
(000's) 

Non-White  and  White, 
Puerto  Rican  non-Puerto  Rican 


Natural 

Net 

Natural 

Net 

Increase 

Migration 

Increase 

Migration 

New  York  City 

992 

973 

566 

-2,103 

Long  Island 

83 

106 

625 

659 

New  York  State  North 

77 

100 

441 

575 

Source:  Regional  Plan  Association. 
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growing  apartheid  of  the  Region,  and  (3)  placed  a  severe 
and  unfair  burden  on  local  governments  which  are  left  with 
inordinate  costs  resulting  from  poverty. 

New  York  City's  expense  budget  increased  from  $2.3  to 
$6  billion  between  fiscal  years  1960-1961  and  1968-1969. 
Despite  the  enormity  of  this  increase,  expenditures  for 
health,  welfare,  and  other  poverty-related  services  (but  not 
including  poverty-related  school  costs)  increased  from  18  to 
31  percent  of  the  budget.  At  least  a  portion  of  this  increase 
is  attributable  to  the  limits  on  housing  opportunities  that 
are  keeping  minority  groups  out  of  the  economic  and  social 
mainstream. 

To  reverse  the  trend  and  to  decrease  racial  separation 
will  require  drastic  action.  For  example,  if  New  York  City 
and  the  two  New  York  suburban  sectors  were  to  achieve 
the  same  ethnic  composition  by  2000,  almost  1  million 
more  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  would  have  to  suburbanize 
by  1985  than  are  expected  to  do  so  and  another  700,000 
between  1985  and  2000-in  place  of  the  same  number  of 
white  non-Puerto  Ricans. 

If  even  distribution  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
throughout  the  whole  Region  were  to  occur— including  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut— the  number  of  blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  moving  to  the  New  York  State  suburbs  would  be 
smaller  but  the  number  leaving  New  York  City  would  be 
greater. 

Table  10 

ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH, 

BY  SELECTED  COUNTIES,  1960-1968 

(000's) 


Population 

Natural 

Net 

Growth 

Increase 

In  Migration 

Nassau  County 

133.1 

98.7 

34.4 

White,  non-Puerto  Rican 

109.5 

86.6 

22.9 

Non-White  and  Puerto  Rican 

23.6 

12.1 

11.5 

Suffolk  County 

382.2 

100.2 

282.0 

White,  non-Puerto  Rican 

358.0 

91.1 

266.9 

Non-White  and  Puerto  Rican 

24.2 

9.1 

15.1 

Westchester  County 

70.7 

56.9 

13.8 

White,  non-Puerto  Rican 

48.5 

45.4 

3.1 

Non-White  and  Puerto  Rican 

22.2 

11.5 

10.7 

Source:  Computed  from  New 

York  State 

Department 

of  Health  and 

Regional  Plan  Association  data 

3.  Unequal  employment  opportunity 

Most  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  do  not  yet  have  training 
and  education  for  skilled  jobs,  and  the  availability  of  low- 
skill  jobs  to  them  is  threatened  by  two  trends:  (a)  a  widen- 
ing "geographic  gap"  between  the  location  of  low-skilled 
jobs  and  the  location  of  housing  for  people  who  hold  (or 
could  hold)  these  jobs,  and  (b)  the  "skills  gap"  between  the 
increasingly  sophisticated  manpower  requirements  of  the 
economy  and  existing  skills  of  many  residents  of  the 
Region. 

The  geographic  separation  of  jobs  and  housing  is  be- 
coming worse.  Manufacturing  jobs  are  still  the  largest  block 
of  low-skilled  jobs  in  the  Region's  economy.  Table  11 
shows  the  results  of  a  continuation  of  recent  shifts  of  man- 
ufacturing from  New  York  City  to  the  suburbs.  If  recent 
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These  two  charts  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  change  needed  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  separation  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 
from  others  in  the  Region.  For  example,  to  achieve  a  rough  equality 
in  the  percentage  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  living  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  seven  northern  suburban  counties  and  in  New  York 
City  by  2000,  about  950,000  New  York  City  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  not  now  likely  to  move  to  a  suburb  would  have  to  find 
housing  in  the  suburbs  by  1985  in  place  of  that  many  New  York 
City  white  non-Puerto  Ricans  who  are  now  likely  to  move  to  the 
suburbs.  In  the  suburbs,  this  would  mean  that  instead  of  200,000  of 
the  prospective  in-migrants  being  black  and  Puerto  Rican  between 
1965  and  1985,  all  but  about  250,000  would  be. 
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trends  continue,  the  City  would  lose  200,000  manufactur- 
ing jobs  and  gain  a  half-million  office  workers. 

Long  Island  and  the  northern  New  York  sector  would 
gain  as  many  as  100,000  manufacturing  jobs  in  twenty 
years. 

This  trend  will  further  aggravate  the  present  disparity 
between  job  opportunities  and  skill  levels  in  both  the  City 
and  the  rest  of  the  Region— the  City  with  white-collar  needs 
and  a  pool  of  low-skilled  blue-collar  workers,  the  suburbs 
with  blue-collar  needs  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  low- 
skilled  labor. 

Long  Island  seems  to  be  gaining  manufacturing  jobs 
faster  than  the  northern  sector  while  the  Long  Island 
Negro-Puerto  Rican  population  increases  especially  slowly. 
Of  some  4,000  firms  which  were  expanded,  newly  estab- 
lished, or  moved  to  suburban  New  York  counties  in  the 
Region  between  1959  and  1967,  65  percent  were  captured 
by  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  The  nine  northern  counties  shared 
the  remainder. 

Table  11 

PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY, 

1965-1985 

(000's) 


Region 

Office 

Manufacturing 

Other 

Total 

1965 

1,557 

1,913 

4,295 

7,795 

1985 

2,500 

2,017 

6,018 

10,535 

New  York  City 

1965 

1,059 

744 

2,174 

3,977 

1985 

1,549 

550 

2,369 

4,468 

Long  Island 

1965 

73 

132 

429 

634 

1985 

153 

191 

782 

1,126 

New  York  State  North 

1965 

76 

130 

354 

560 

1985 

169 

158 

648 

975 
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Job  opportunities  are  being  denied  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  by 
their  confinement  to  New  York  City.  The  kind  of  jobs  most  of  them 
are  seeking  are  in  factories,  and  factories  are  gradually  leaving  New 
York  City  and  moving  to  the  suburbs.  It  is  very  difficult  for  low- 
income  people  in  the  City  to  reach  these  outlying  factories. 


Interviews  with  manufacturing  plants  on  Long  Island, 
currently  being  made  in  a  study  by  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  in  which  Regional  Plan  is 
participating,  indicate  that  job  vacancies,  particularly  for 
low-skilled  jobs,  generally  increase  in  proportion  to  distance 
from  New  York  City. 

The  "skills  gap"  will  scarcely  be  diminished  if  current 
trends  in  occupational  needs  and  skills  preparation  contin- 
Tables  12  and  13  show  that  white-collar  jobs  are  in- 


ue 


The  geographic  gap  between  factory  jobs  and  those  seeking  them  is 
illustrated  in  far  out  Suffolk  County,  where  extensive  factories  are 
surrounded  by  vacant  land  or  houses  on  large  lots  too  expensive  for 
those  holding  the  low-skilled  jobs  in  the  factories.  Nearly  all  low- 
skilled  workers  must  live  in  the  older  cities  because  housing  costs 
too  much  elsewhere.  And  the  cities  are  losing  factory  jobs  to  areas 
beyond  the  reach  of  city  residents.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that 
the  farther  from  the  Region's  center  a  factory  moves,  the  more  job 
vacancies  it  is  likely  to  have,  so  the  Region's  economy  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  housing  choice  for  low-skilled  workers. 
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creasing  relative  to  blue-collar  positions  in  both  manufac- 
turing and  non-manufacturing  employment. 

White-collar  jobs  are  expected  to  grow  from  31  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  jobs  in  1950  to  46  percent  in  1985. 
Similarly,  white-collar  jobs  in  non-manufacturing  are  in- 
creasing relative  to  blue-collar  positions:  from  58  percent 
white-collar  in  1950  to  63  percent  in  1985.  However,  a 
slight  rise  in  service  occupations,  many  low-skilled,  can  be 
expected  in  the  non-manufacturing  sector. 


ti^THE HANDS 
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There  also  is  a  growing  skills  gap.  Even  in  factories,  an  increasing 
number  of  jobs  require  a  high  degree  of  education  or  skill.  Training 
and  education  programs  for  Negro  workers  are  barely  keeping  pace 
with  the  rising  skill  demands  of  the  Region's  economy. 
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Blue-collar  jobs  in  factories  are  decreasing  in  the  Region  as  a 
whole-and  these  form  the  largest  block  of  low-skilled  jobs  in  the 
economy. 


Black  and  Puerto  Rican  employees  have  barely  kept  up 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  greater  skills.  This  demand 
will  grow  almost  as  fast  as  the  preparedness  of  the  Region's 
Negro  labor  force  for  these  higher  skilled  jobs  if  present 
policies  and  trends  continue.  Table  14  shows  the  projected 
mismatch  between  skills  demanded  by  the  economy  and 
those  likely  to  exist  among  the  non-white  population,  based 
on  present  upgrading  trends.  In  1960,  53  percent  of  the 
occupational  demand  was  white-collar  but  only  25  percent 
of  the  Region's  non-white  labor  force  had  the  skills  for 
these  jobs.  By  1985,  the  jobs  are  expected  to  be  60  percent 
white-collar  while  37  percent  of  non-white  workers  have 
these  skills.  In  contrast,  only  16  percent  of  the  1985  jobs 
are  expected  to  be  in  the  laborer  and  service  category,  but 
one-third  of  the  Negro  labor  force  will  be  looking  for  them 
unless  their  levels  of  education  and  training  are  improved  at 
a  faster  rate. 

Table  12 

OCCUPATIONAL  COMPOSITION  OF  REGIONAL 
MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,  1950-1985 

1950  1960       1975  1985 

White-Collar: 

(a)  professional  and 

managerial  13.4%  15.8%     20.0%  22.7% 

(b)  clerical  and  sales      17.7  20.2       22.4  23.9 
Blue-Collar: 


(a)  craftsmen  and 


foremen 

17.9 

17.6 

19.5 

19.8 

(b)  operatives 

46.2 

43.0 

37.4 

33.1 

(c)  laborers  and 

service 

4.8 

3.4 

0.7 

0.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Regional  Plan  Association,  based  in  part  on  National  Planning 
Association  projections. 


Table  13 

OCCUPATIONAL  COMPOSITION  OF  REGIONAL 
NON-MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,  1950-1985 


1950 

1960 

1975 

1985 

White-Collar: 

(a)  professional  and 

managerial 

28.0%  27.7% 

28.6% 

30.3% 

(b)  clerical  and  sales 

29.8 

32.7 

32.7 

32.7 

Blue-Collar 

25.8 

23.2 

22.0 

19.7 

Service 

16.4 

16.4 

16.7 

17.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Regional  Plan  Association,  based  in  part 

on  National  Planning 

Association  projections. 

Table  14 

THE  NON-WHITE  SKILLS  GAP 

1960 

1985 

Non-White 

Non-White 

Occupations 

Total 

Labor 

Expected 

Labor 

Demand 

Force 

Demand 

Force 

Professional  and 

Managerial 

24% 

9% 

29% 

15% 

Clerical  and  Sales 

29 

16 

31 

22 

Craftsmen  and  Foremen  12 

7 

11 

8 

Operatives 

19 

28 

14 

22 

Laborers  and  Service 

16 

39 

16 

33 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Note:  Includes  total  occupational  demand  and  total  non-white  labor 
force  in  the  Region's  31  counties;  based  on  past  regional  trends,  1950- 
1960,  and  National  Planning  Association  projections  to  1976. 
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Altogether,  the  Region's  economy  is  shucking  off  low-skill  jobs  and 
adding  high-skill  jobs— almost  as  fast  as  Negroes  are  raising  their 
skills. 


Conclusion 

A  large  home-building  program  could  begin  to  meet  all 
of  these  problems— total  housing  deficit,  racial  separation, 
and  the  geographic  and  skills  gaps  in  employment-if  a  pro- 


gram is  deliberately  designed  to  do  this.  Location  of  the 
housing  to  be  built,  the  type  and  the  financing  as  well  as 
employment  policy  in  the  housing  industry:  all  could  be 
bent  to  these  ends. 


II.  GUIDES  TO  HOUSING  LOCATION  AND  TYPES 


Location  criteria 

If  housing  of  the  right  type  and  location  can  move  the 
Region  toward  a  solution  of  the  problems  described,  where 
in  the  Region  is  the  right  location  for  various  types  of 
housing? 

The  following  location  guidelines  are  recommended: 

1.  Where  not  to  build: 

a.  ecologically  valuable  areas;  e.g.,  stream  valleys, 

lake  fronts,  mountains,  ocean  fronts; 

b.  intensively  used  recreational  areas,  present  or 

potential,  and  other  places  especially  suited  to  be 
open  space; 

c.  protective  buffers;  e.g.,  airport  noise  zones. 

2.  Characteristics  of  a  good  location: 

a.  accessible  to  the  Region's  Center  (Manhattan); 

b.  accessible  to  other  centers  of  activity; 

c.  near  a  public  transportation  network; 

d.  available  to  utilities; 

e.  available  to  other  community  facilities,  e.g.,  higher 

education. 

Both  location  and  density  of  the  proposed  housing 
should  be  responsive,  above  all,  to  an  area's  accessibility  to 
jobs,  stores,  colleges,  hospitals  and  other  activities,  present 
and  anticipated— the  total  possible  regional  development 
pattern. 

Patterns  of  development 

Developed  land.  Table  15  shows  that  only  2,350,  or  18 
percent,  of  the  Region's  12,750  square  miles  were  in  urban 
development  (excluding  parks)  in  1962.  Current  trends 


indicate  that  by  1985  another  1,400  square  miles  will  be 
developed,  one-fourth  of  which  (350  square  miles)  will  be 
in  suburban  Long  Island.  About  280  square  miles  of  addi- 
tional development  are  expected  in  the  northern  sector.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  variety  of  development  opportuni- 
ties still  exists  and  that  this  regional  plasticity  offers  en- 
couragement for  the  future--if  opportunities  are  correctly 
perceived. 

Map  2  shows  land  now  developed  for  urban  uses  in  the 
Region  and  land  likely  to  be  developed  by  1985  if  present 
densities  prevail  in  new  development.  Table  16  summarizes 
the  magnitudes  of  growth  expected  in  three  kinds  of  facili- 
ties to  1985. 

Major  magnets.  We  pointed  out  previously  that  office 
jobs  in  the  Region  are  projected  to  grow  rapidly --from  1.5 
million  in  1965  to  2.5  million  in  1985.  Many  of  these 


Table  15 

DEVELOPED  LAND,  1962  AND  1985 

If  present  trends  continue 
(in  square  miles) 


Region 

New  York  City 
Long  Island 
New  York  State  North 

Source:  Regional  Plan  Association. 


Parks  and 

Parkways, 

Watersheds, 

Military 

Vacant 

Total 

Developed 

Reservations, 

Land, 

Developed 

Land  Area 

Land,  1962 

1962 

1962 

Land,  1965 

12,748 

2,353 

1,161 

9,235 

3,750 

300 

218 

41 

40 

250 

1,195 

413 

70 

712 

760 

4,622 

420 

437 

3,765 

700 

14 
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would  benefit  from  convenient  face-to-face  confrontation. 
Thus  one  might  expect  Manhattan  to  absorb  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  share  of  new  office  jobs.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  factors  such  as  limited  access  to  Manhattan  and 
an  advancing  stage  of  development  in  the  suburbs  will 
present  opportunities  for  new,  albeit  smaller,  office  clusters 
outside  Manhattan.  We  feel  that  Manhattan  cannot  absorb 
more  than  about  400,000  new  office  jobs  by  1985-substan- 
tial  growth  in  itself  but  less  than  that  which  could  be 
absorbed  in  all  the  other  places  in  the  Region. 

Department  stores  are  likely  to  grow  in  floor  area  by  66 
percent  between  1963  and  1985.  From  200  existing  stores, 
this  means  an  increase  equivalent  to  70  large  department 
stores  about  the  size  of  the  average  suburban  branch  depart- 
ment store,  250,000  square  feet  each.  The  developing  areas 
on  the  suburban  fringe  will  generate  the  greatest  demand 
for  new  retail  space  while  New  York  City  should  experience 
only  mild  department-store  growth. 

Higher  education  is  projected  to  double  its  enrollments 
between  1967  and  1985.  The  expected  increment  of 
600,000  full-  and  part-time  students  is  the  equivalent  of  50 
universities  the  size  of  Fordham  in  18  years.  Higher  educa- 


tion is  becoming  more  urban  oriented,  and  much  of  this 
growth  will  take  place  in  the  older  cities  of  the  Region. 
Thus,  New  York  City  should  add  about  200,000  students. 
But  the  120,000  more  students  expected  in  Long  Island  and 
New  York  State  North  will  create  opportunities  for  new 
university  centers  in  these  areas,  possibly  as  part  of  larger 
metropolitan  centers  or  as  growth  points  for  new  communi- 
ties. 

Medical  care  facilities  have  fallen  way  behind  need  in  the 
Region,  but  substantial  growth  is  on  the  horizon.  A  need 
for  25,000  more  beds  in  general-care  hospitals— more  than  a 
quarter  of  existing  beds— plus  replacement  of  existing  obso- 
lete facilities  is  projected  for  1985. 

When  all  of  these  growth  elements  are  seen  together,  the 
magnitude  of  the  opportunity  for  shaping  development 
appears.  To  maximize  many  kinds  of  opportunities  for 
most  residents  of  the  Region,  Regional  Plan  Association  has 
recommended  incorporating  major  portions  of  this  growth 
in  about  two  dozen  large  urban  centers,  either  enlarged  and 
modernized  existing  downtowns  or  newly  created.  Around 
these  centers,  the  Association  anticipates,  a  metropolitan 
community  would  grow  up  with  its  own  identity  within  the 
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Table  16 

GROWTH  OF  KEY  METROPOLITAN  ACTIVITIES 
TO  1985 


Department  Store 
Floor  Area 
(000's  sq.  ft.) 
1963  1985 


College  and 
University 
Enrollments 
1967  1985 


General-Care 
Hospital  Beds 
1967  1985 


Region 

New  York  City 

Long  Island 

New  York  State  North 


34,225 
14,431 
6,028 
2,582 


51,761 
16,005 
9,705 
5,730 


599,529 
285,066 
68,344 
45,120 


1,141,000 
467,000 
126,000 
109,000 


87,641 
46,012 
6,154 
7,094 


112,300 
47,400 
11,900 
11,800 


Source:  Regional  Plan  Association. 


larger  Region.  This  proposal  is  presented  in  The  Second 
Regional  Plan:  a  Draft  for  Discussion  (November  1968). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion program  addressed  here,  housing  should  be  related  to 
the  centers  geographically,  with  the  highest  density  closest 
in  accessibility.  But,  in  addition,  UDC  might  Find  a  financial 
relationship  possible.  A  UDC  program  to  control  the  land  in 
these  centers,  protect  and  maintain  the  public  spaces  need- 
ed and  assure  timely  provision  of  the  infrastructure— such  as 
utility  and  government  capital  investment  for  public  and 
private  facilities  to  plug  into— could  assure  good  design  for 
the  centers  and  also  reap  for  UDC  some  of  the  added  value 
of  the  land  that  the  organization  of  a  center  creates. 

Local  magnets.  In  addition  to  these  centers  of  large-scale 
facilities  (i.e.,  hospitals,  colleges,  department  stores,  the 
arts),  which  would  serve  metropolitan  communities  of 
about  half-million  to  2  million,  local  centers  and  communi- 
ties (anywhere  from,  say,  10,000  to  100,000)  should  be 
organized.  This  would  enhance  the  quality  of  life  compared 
to  the  present  formless  pattern  of  development.  In  many 
recently-developed  areas  of  the  Region,  one  housing  sub- 
division has  no  relation  to  the  next  one,  and  there  is  no 
common  local  center  to  which  all  the  residents  turn  for 
local  shopping  and  services  and  around  which  a  local  com- 
munity and  a  local  transportation  system  can  form. 

Wherever  possible,  local  centers  and  transportation 
should  be  organized  while  housing  is  being  built  so  real 
local  communities  result,  not  just  shelter.  Again,  UDC 
could  take  the  responsibility  for  assuring  that  local  activi- 
ties are  clustered  in  a  way  that  provides  the  best  opportun- 
ity for  transportation  service  and  creates  local  communities 
(as  metropolitan  centers  would  do  for  the  larger  commun- 
ity). Like  metropolitan  centers,  some  local  centers  will  be 
enlarged  existing  downtowns,  but  in  the  undeveloped  parts 
of  the  Region,  many  could  be  built  on  vacant  land  right 
along  with  the  housing.  This  would  result  in  what  is  essen- 
tially a  new  town.  The  only  difference  between  this  con- 
ception of  a  new  town  (i.e.,  a  planned  relationship  between 
housing  and  a  local  service  center  and  transportation 
system)  and  the  conception  some  others  have  had  is  that 
the  local  communities  conceived  in  The  Second  Regional 
Plan  would  be  part  of  a  metropolitan  community  and  also 
part  of  the  entire  Region's  economy.  Local  residents  would 
look  to  larger  communities  to  provide  the  activities  that  the 
local  population  could  not  support,  and  they  would  look  to 
the  whole  Region  as  their  job  market. 

Open  space.  Open  space  should  be  planned  to  relate 
separately  to  each  house  or  apartment,  each  neighborhood, 
each  subdivision,  each  local  community,  each  metropolitan 
community,  the  New  York  Urban  Region  and  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  The  open  space  patterns  should  articulate  one 


neighborhood  from  the  other,  one  local  community  from 
the  next,  one  metropolitan  community  from  its  neighbor  as 
well  as  satisfy  aesthetic,  recreation  and  ecologic  needs. 

Housing  types 

What  type  of  housing  should  be  built?  A  checklist  of 
considerations  would  include: 

1.  characteristics  of  demand  (by  income,  household 

size,  age,  etc.); 

2.  construction  costs; 

3.  amount  of  accessible  land; 

4.  compatibility  with  future  development  (e.g.,  future 

centers,  airports,  etc.); 

5.  new  designs  and  planning  standards. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  characteristics  of  housing 
demand,  an  analysis  of  current  housing  by  income  group  is 
instructive.  Lower-income  households  in  the  Region  rely 
heavily  on  the  existing  supply  of  walk-up  apartments, 
which  housed  46  percent  of  households  with  incomes  under 
$5,000  in  1963.  Households  with  incomes  greater  than 
$5,000  occupy  single-family  detached  houses  in  far  greater 
proportion.  However,  in  the  highest  income  levels,  the  pro- 
portion of  elevator  apartment  dwellers  rises  sharply.  Thus, 
with  rising  incomes,  a  shift  from  the  involuntary  occupancy 
of  walk-up  apartments  to  medium-density  housing  types 
can  be  expected,  as  well  as  a  greater  market  for  high-rise 
luxury  apartments. 

As  to  the  second  point,  construction  costs,  a  study  com- 
missioned by  Regional  Plan  in  1966  concluded  that  two- 
story  garden  apartments  and  attached  houses  (i.e.,  row  or 
townhouses)  of  essentially  frame  and  brick  construction  are 
least  costly  to  build  per  unit  of  floor  space  or  volume, 
considering  labor  and  materials  only  (not  land).  The  con- 
struction cost  of  high-rise  apartments  is  generally  more  than 

Chart  14 

Comparative  Construction 
Costs  of  Different 
Housing  Types 

Labor  and  materials  only-  Mostly  suburban 
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Emphasis  outside  the  densely-developed  cities  should  be  on  attached 
houses  (sometimes  called  town  or  row  houses)  and  garden  apart- 
ments both  because  they  can  be  built  more  inexpensively  than  other 
types  and  because  they  can  be  designed  attractively  where  there  is 
not  a  lot  of  space. 
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twice  that  of  garden  apartments  and  attached  houses. 
Single-family  units  cost  about  30  percent  more.  Further- 
more, new  construction  techniques  seem  well  suited  to 
building  attached  houses  and  garden  apartments. 

Other  considerations  are  equally  important  in  determin- 


ing which  housing  types  are  to  be  built.  Proximity  to  mass 
transit  facilities,  for  example,  makes  a  site  more  suitable  for 
high  intensity  uses.  And  constructing  non-high-rise  housing 
types  uses  a  larger  percentage  of  low-skill  employees  than 
building  high-rise. 


III.  STRATEGIES 
The  options 

New  residential  development  sponsored  by  UDC  could 
be  channelled  into  any  one  of  the  following  three  general 
land  categories:  (1)  accessible  vacant,  (2)  large  tract  open 
and  (3)  "soft"  developed. 

1.  Accessible  vacant  land.  Within  a  thirty-mile  radius  of 
Midtown  Manhattan,  there  are  about  210  square  miles  of 
vacant  land  in  Nassau,  Westchester  and  Rockland  Counties, 
plus  about  20  square  miles  on  Staten  Island.  Under  current 
zoning  ordinances,  the  210  vacant  square  miles  in  the  inner 
suburban  counties  could  accommodate  about  470,000 
people.  If  the  same  areas  were  developed  at  contiguous  pop- 
ulation densities,  that  land  could  accommodate  about 
1,360,000  people.  Thus,  almost  900,000  more  persons 
could  be  housed  on  land  that  is  generally  very  accessible  to 
Manhattan  and  other  centers,  without  increasing  existing 
development  densities. 

This  is  not  a  recommendation.  Indeed,  much  of  this  land 
should  remain  open.  It  suggests,  rather,  the  scale  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  existing  suburbs. 

For  example,  one  land  planner  recently  identified  325 
acres  suitable  for  development  in  the  Town  of  Greenburgh, 
Westchester  County.  At  current  zoning,  these  sites  might 
accommodate  500  families.  Over  32,000  families  could  be 
housed  at  densities  ranging  from  15  to  150  units  per  acre, 
the  density  related  to  what  is  around  the  site  and  its  acces- 
sibility. It  is  our  hypothesis  that  many  suburban  sites  exist 
which  could  reasonably  be  developed  at  densities  far  higher 
than  those  for  which  they  currently  are  zoned— without 
overcrowding  the  area  and  without  losing  the  suburban 
sense  of  spaciousness.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  open 
space  in  the  suburbs  should  be  developed  or  that  all  new 
development  should  be  at  medium  densities  rather  than  the 
low  densities  presently  zoned. 

2.  Large  tract  open  land.  There  are  over  4,200  square 
miles  of  vacant  land  beyond  30  miles  of  Midtown  Manhat- 
tan in  the  New  York  State  sector  of  the  Region.  Although 
this  gross  vacant  land  figure  includes  many  inaccessible, 
rough  or  swampy  sites,  it  also  includes  many  tracts  of  8  to 
16  square  miles  (5,000  to  10,000  acres)  which  would  be 
suitable  for  new  residential  communities. 

3.  "Soft"  developed  land.  In  the  Core  of  the  Region, 
substantial  amounts  of  land  have  underused  or  vacant  build- 
ings or  uses  that  have  become  inappropriate.  This  economi- 
cally "soft"  land  is  particularly  valuable  when  it  is  located 
around  downtown  areas  (access)  and  along  waterfronts 
(amenity). 

There  are  many  examples  of  soft  developed  land  in  New 
York  City.  Some  may  require  urban  renewal  writedown  to 
be  developed,  but  others  appear  to  be  commercially  devel- 
opable provided  that  projects  are  undertaken  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale.  Examples  of  soft  land  include  underused 


land  along  the  East  River,  Gowanus  Canal,  and  near  down- 
town Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  and  Flushing. 

For  example,  the  Gowanus  Canal  area  in  Brooklyn  has 
about  95  acres  of  incontestably  soft  land,  of  which  55  are 
vacant  and  40  are  used  for  auto  storage  and  warehousing. 
Another  325  acres  are  used  for  industrial  purposes,  some  of 
which  are  inappropriate  for  a  place  so  accessible  to 
Manhattan.  A  conservative  estimate  of  total  soft  land  is  250 
acres,  at  a  highly  accessible  location  with  potential  ameni- 
ties. 

Another  example,  Floyd  Bennett  Field  in  Brooklyn, 
covers  1,060  acres  with  120  more  acres  under  water  between 
the  shoreline  and  the  bulkhead  line.  And  along  Manhattan's 
West  Side,  north  of  the  Battery  Park  City  landfill,  another 
98  landfill  acres  are  potentially  available  between  Morton 
and  22nd  Streets. 

Costs  of  each  option 

Land  acquisition  should  be  least  expensive  for  large  tract 
open  sites  beyond  30  miles  of  Manhattan.  Land  may  be 
acquired  for  roughly  $2,000  to  $5,000  per  acre  as  against 
510,000  to  $20,000  per  acre  or  more  for  vacant  sites  in 
Nassau  and  Westchester  Counties.  Soft  developed  land  in 
New  York  City  would  be  the  most  costly— at  least  in  terms 
of  out-of-pocket  costs.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  housing  market  is  segmented.  A  housing  unit  in 
one  place  is  not  worth  as  much  to  the  prospective  occupant 
as  the  same  unit  somewhere  else.  Building  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Core  could  well  produce  greater  returns  to  invested 
capital  despite  the  higher  out-of-pocket  costs  than  building 
in  other  parts  of  the  Region.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
luxury  housing  in  attractive  locations  very  accessible  to  the 
Manhattan  central  business  district. 

The  political  cost  of  overcoming  local  land  use  controls 
would  probably  be  least  in  outlying  fringe  areas,  especially 
if  large  new  communities  are  developed  as  a  single  package. 
But  none  of  the  strategies  would  be  free  of  political  fric- 
tion. 

One  of  the  major  determinants  of  political  behavior  in 
the  suburbs  is  the  perception  that  increased  residential 
densities  are  associated  with  special  costs  (disamenities)  to 
the  existing  residents,  e.g.,  more  traffic,  less  sense  of 
spaciousness.  Most  of  the  specific  sites  probably  will  not 
cause  any  real  sense  of  rising  densities  if  the  design  is  sensi- 
tive and  the  density  relates  to  the  environment,  but  there 
will  be  opposition  in  advance  on  the  assumption  that 
development  will  create  such  a  sense. 

Site  development  and  infrastructure  costs  include  the 
required  urban  support  system— utilities,  streets,  commun- 
ity facilities,  etc.  Since  much  of  this  already  exists  (and 
may  be  under-utilized)  in  the  Region's  Core,  soft  developed 
sites  generally  would  incur  the  least  cost.  On  large  open 
tracts  which  are  completely  vacant,  substantial  capital 
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Major  housing  construction  programs  could  be  a  step  toward  allevi- 
ating all  these  problems:  housing  deficit  and  high  prices,  growing 
racial-ethnic  apartheid,  a  geographic  gap  between  jobs  and  potential 
job  holders,  and  a  continuing  skills  gap  between  the  jobs  that  need 
to  be  done  and  the  labor  force  available  to  do  it.  Three  kinds  of 
programs  should  be  pursued.  The  photographs  illustrate  the  types  of 
sites  for  each  strategy  but  not  necessarily  the  specific  places  that 
would  be  best.  The  maps  show  areas  from  which  specific  sites 
should  be  sought. 


Map  3 

Accessible  Vacant  Land 


Map  4 

Large  Tract  Open  Land 
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First  priority  should  be  given  to  arranging  for  new  small-  and 
medium-sized  neighborhoods  in  the  developed  suburbs  on  pieces  of 
land  that  have  been  temporarily  passed  over— not  land  needed  for 
open  space  but  land  suited  to  residential  densities  higher  than  they 
are  now  zoned  for. 


At  the  same  time,  sites  should  be  sought  for  high-density  housing 
within  the  heavily-built-up  part  of  the  Region  and  near  potential 
metropolitan  centers,  mainly  in  New  York  City.  A  number  of  such 
sites  are  now  underused,  given  their  high  accessibility  to  centers  of 
jobs  and  other  activities. 


Map  5 

Soft  Developed  Land 

a.  Around  centers 

b.  Along  water  bodies 
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investment  for  site  development  and  infrastructure  would 
be  required.  Accessible  vacant  sites  in  the  inner  suburbs 
could  rely  at  least  partially  on  existing  facilities. 

Scale  economies  hold  out  the  greatest  potential  for  min- 
imizing costs  in  large  outlying  tract  developments.  A  large 
amount  of  construction  could  be  done  at  one  place,  new 
design  and  building  techniques  could  be  applied,  and  pur- 
chasing in  quantity  would  be  possible.  Sites  under  the  other 
two  strategies  generally  would  be  much  smaller,  and  the 
possibility  of  innovation  seems  more  difficult. 

Taken  together,  the  above  cost  factors  point  to  large 
tract  developments  as  the  least-cost  strategy.  In  spite  of 
higher  site  development  and  infrastructure  costs,  the  large 
open  land  strategy  probably  would  allow  housing  to  be 
built  at  the  least  cost  per  unit. 

Benefits  of  each  option 

Considering  how  each  strategy  would  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  availability,  racial  separation,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  weighting  tends  to  shift  away  from 
the  large-tract  developments,  especially  when  considered  on 
a  short  time  horizon  of  ten  years  or  less. 

The  quantity  of  new  housing  and  the  speed  with  which 
it  is  constructed  are  of  critical  importance  to  the  Region. 
The  substantial  deficit  now  being  encountered  between 
housing  demand  and  new  housing  construction  is  expected 
to  grow  even  higher  in  the  1970's.  Thus,  any  strategy  which 
permits  a  great  deal  of  housing  to  be  constructed  quickly 
must  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Neither  large  new  communities  nor  developments  on 
soft  land  hold  much  promise  for  quickly  adding  to  the 
housing  supply  in  appreciable  quantities.  Soft  sites  will 
require  time-consuming  land  acquisition,  clearance  and  site 
preparation,  and  layers  of  public  review  and  acceptance. 
New  towns  have  never  been  able  to  add  many  people  for  at 
least  ten  years  after  conception,  usually  longer.  Columbia, 
Maryland,  expects  125,000  people  by  1980,  which  would  be 
about  20  years  after  its  beginning.  The  eight  first-generation 
new  towns  around  London,  established  between  1946  and 
1948,  had  about  450,000  people  at  the  end  of  1968.  Since 
they  began  with  about  100,000  residents,  the  net  twenty- 
year  increment  was  350,000  or  17,500  per  year  (many  of 
whom  were  born  there  and  were  not  in-migrants).  In  the 
New  York  Region,  Nassau  County  alone  added  60,000 
people  a  year  between  1950  and  1960. 

The  housing  demand  which  filled  Nassau  in  the  1950s  is 
about  to  be  repeated  in  the  1970s.  Only  by  rapid  construc- 
tion-much of  it  by  private  builders— does  it  appear  that 
demand  can  be  met.  Consequently,  Regional  Plan  feels  that 
accessible  vacant  sites  in  the  inner  suburbs  and  on  the  open 
land  extending  just  beyond  the  built-up  suburbs,  if  freed 
from  unreasonable  land  use  controls,  would  allow  a  quick 
and  substantial  addition  to  the  housing  supply.  Many  of  the 
time-consuming  factors  which  slow  the  other  strategies 
would  not  be  present,  and  private  builders  are  ready  and 
willing  to  meet  the  demand  for  moderate-priced  housing,  if 
this  type  of  housing  is  allowed  to  be  built. 

UDC  could  contribute  tremendously  to  make  this  pros- 
pective new  wave  of  housing  beyond  present  development 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  1950s  wave.  Working  with 
private  builders,  UDC  powers  to  assemble  large  tracts  of 
land  and  to  adjust  zoning  and  building  codes  to  the  situa- 


tion and  terrain  could  help  to  assure  a  wide  range  of 
housing  types  and  prices  as  well  as  better  designed  neigh- 
borhoods, genuine  local  communities  and  better  location 
vis-a-vis  open  space,  jobs,  transportation  and  metropolitan 
centers  of  activities. 

This  large-scale  development  would  really  be  made  up  of 
new  towns,  then,  though  they  would  not  be  isolated  from 
present  jobs  and  population.  They  would  be  organized  for  a 
sense  of  community,  variety  of  population  and  housing 
types,  and  a  planned  relationship  of  housing  to  community 
facilities. 

Links  to  previous  residence.  Another  housing  considera- 
tion is  the  distance  between  existing  housing  and  new 
housing  opportunities.  Here,  present  residents  of  New  York 
City  would  be  closer  to  old  friends  and  familiar  surround- 
ings in  soft  developed  sites  than  with  either  of  the  other 
alternatives. 

Racial  separation  would  be  alleviated  most  quickly  by 
increased  housing  availability  for  minorities  in  the  inner 
suburbs.  Between  1965  and  1985,  only  205,000  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  are  expected  to  move  into  the  nine  suburban 
counties  of  the  New  York  sector.  It  would  take  a  large 
increase  of  housing  available  to  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
residents  in  the  four  suburban  counties  of  Nassau,  West- 
chester, Rockland  and  Suffolk  to  begin  to  provide  equal 
housing  opportunities  throughout  the  Region's  New  York 
sector.  At  the  same  time,  more  housing  that  would  attract 
white  non-Puerto  Ricans  to  New  York  City  would  help  to 
prevent  increased  separation.  Of  course  any  large  area  of 
new  housing  should  provide  housing  opportunities  for  all 
incomes,  races  and  ethnic  groups,  whether  it  is  organized  in 
large  new  towns  built  in  the  middle  of  vacant  land  or  in 
new  towns  created— as  discussed  above— by  relating  the 
housing  that  pushes  out  from  present  development  into 
local  communities.  Indeed,  social  integration  of  communi- 
ties probably  would  generate  least  resistance  in  large  new 
communities  somewhat  separated  from  existing  develop- 
ment since  the  only  people  living  there  would  have  chosen 
to  come  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  varied  community. 

The  improvement  of  minority  employment  opportuni- 
ties has  several  aspects.  For  immediate  benefit,  work  on  the 
actual  construction  of  housing  developments  would  favor 
soft  developed  sites  close  to  the  Region's  Core.  The  other 
two  strategies  would  require  reverse  commutation  or  "work 
camps"  of  some  kind  to  increase  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
participation  in  housing  construction. 

Access  to  jobs  outside  of  the  construction  of  the  housing 
projects  themselves  is  compared  in  Table  17  for  a  site  in 
each  of  the  three  strategy  areas. 

Table  17  clearly  shows  that  general  employment  oppor- 
tunities within  a  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
three  sites  in  1963  were  11  times  greater  at  a  soft-land  site  in 
the  Core  than  at  an  accessible  vacant  site  near  White  Plains 
and  over  50  times  greater  than  on  open  land  in  central 
Orange  County.  Future  employment  growth  in  the  suburbs 
will  decrease  these  ratios,  but  soft  land  in  the  Core  will  still 
offer  substantially  greater  access  to  general  job  possibilities. 
However,  because  inner  suburban  sites  will  be  closest  to 
blue-collar  jobs  on  which  much  of  the  minority  labor  force 
probably  will  have  to  continue  to  depend  for  this  period, 
this  strategy  is  ranked  the  highest. 

Access  to  community  facilities  favors  the  in-city  alter- 
native. More  of  the  facilities  and  services  required  by 
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Table  17 

EMPLOYMENT  WITHIN  45  MINUTES  OF 
THREE  SELECTED  SITES,  1963,  1985,  2000 


1963 
1985 
2000 


Accessible 
Vacant 
(North  Castle)* 

240,000 
390,000 
550,000 


Large 
Open 
(Goshen- 
Middletown) 

50,000 
110,000 
220,000 


Soft 
Developed 
(Gowanus  Canal) 

2,700,000 
3,000,000 
3,050,000 


Note:  Forty-five-minute  travel  time  door-to-door,  assuming  existing 
transportation  modes.  Only  subway  was  considered  for  Gowanus  Canal, 
auto  and  bus  for  North  Castle,  and  auto  only  for  Goshen-Middletown. 
'This  site  is  farther  from  the  Core  than  most  sites  considered  in  this 
strategy,  but  employment  is  large  compared  to  the  large  open  tract 
strategy  even  on  this  site. 


minorities  are  provided  already  by  New  York  City.  The 
inner  suburbs  have  some,  the  outer  areas  few  if  any.  How- 
ever, those  now  living  in  small  pockets  of  poverty  in  the 
outer  areas  (e.g.,  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie)  might  benefit 
from  the  increased  social  services  which  would  be  likely  to 
flow  from  the  added  population. 

The  fiscal  impact  on  localities  of  new  housing  develop- 
ment, much  of  it  subsidized,  must  be  considered  negative 
for  the  two  suburban  strategies,  where  the  need  for  new 
facilities  and  services  will  be  greatest.  In  the  City,  however, 
improved  housing  can  do  no  worse  than  the  status  quo,  and 
it  may  even  improve  the  situation  somewhat. 

In  summary,  the  benefits  alone  weigh  in  favor  of 
emphasizing  soft  developed  sites.  Although  racial  separation 
would  not  be  reduced  unless  whites  were  induced  to  stay  in 
New  York  City  by  using  some  of  the  soft  land  sites  for  the 
high-income  market,  this  alternative  would  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  housing  and  employment  problems  of  minori- 
ties. 

Nevertheless,  this  impressionistic  ranking  shows  the 
accessible  vacant  land  strategy  to  be  a  close  second  on  the 
benefits  side,  and  its  over-all  benefit-cost  standing  seems 


better  than  the  other  two.  This,  however,  should  not  rule 
out  development  opportunities  in  any  of  the  three  general 
areas.  The  impression  the  analysis  leaves  is  that  all  three 
strategies  should  be  pursued,  if  possible,  but  with  initial 
emphasis  on  vacant  suburban  sites  together  with  longer- 
term  programs  for  new  communities  and  in-city  redevelop- 
ment. This  ranking  should  not  be  considered  definitive  but, 
rather,  illustrative  of  the  process  required  for  determining 
the  program  strategy  of  the  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Strategies  summary 

For  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  among 
the  three  land  development  strategies,  the  following  table 
roughly  approximates  the  impacts  of  the  most  relevant 
factors.  Each  strategy  is  ranked  by  pluses,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  impact,  i.e.,  three  pluses  equals  the  least  cost  or 
the  greatest  benefit. 


Table  18 

COSTS  AND  BENEFITS 

OF  THREE  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES 


Accessible 

Large 

Soft 

Vacant 

Open 

Developed 

COSTS: 

Land  acquisition 

+  + 

+  +  + 

+ 

Zoning  and  other  controls 

+ 

+  + 

+ 

Site  development  and  infrastructure 

+  + 

+ 

+  +  + 

Scale  economies 

+ 

+  +  + 

+ 

BENEFITS: 

Housing: 

Speed  and  impact  on  housing  supply 

+  +  + 

+  + 

+ 

Links  to  previous  residence 

+  + 

+ 

+  +  + 

Racial  separation: 

Impact  on  minority  distribution 

+  +  + 

+  + 

+ 

Minority  employment  opportunities 

+  + 

+ 

+  +  + 

Employment: 

Access  to  jobs 

+  +  + 

+ 

+  + 

Access  to  community  facilities 

+  + 

+ 

+  +  + 

Fiscal  impact  on  localities 

+ 

CONTINUING  RESEARCH 

Housing  and  other  factors  related  to  the  inaccessibility 
of  suburban  employment  for  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region  are  being  studied  by 
the  National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing 
(NCDH)  in  a  research  project  begun  early  this  year  with 
Regional  Plan  Association  as  a  collaborative  consultant.  The 
project  is  being  financed  by  a  $480,000  grant  to  NCDH 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  It  is  expected 
that  the  results  will  have  nationwide  significance. 

The  survey  will  concentrate  on  four  areas: 

1 .  an  economic  study  to  show  precisely  where  there  are 
job  vacancies  and  identify  the  gaps  between  the  skills 
needed  and  the  skills  available  in  the  Region,  now 
and  in  the  future; 

2.  a  study  of  the  obstacles  to  providing  new  housing  for 


families  of  low  and  moderate  incomes,  including 
zoning,  building  codes  and  real  estate  practices; 

3.  a  survey  of  available  land  in  selected  counties  to 
identify  places  where  large  centers  of  industry, 
housing  and  urban  facilities  could  be  planned  and 
developed; 

4.  an  assessment  of  present  and  future  transportation 
possibilities  that  relate  to  these  areas. 

The  study  will  identify  recent  trends  in  the  outward 
movement  of  employment  by  type  of  industry  and  occupa- 
tion. Availability  to  black  and  other  minority  families  of 
moderate-cost  housing  near  suburban  jobs  will  be  studied  as 
a  need  for  both  employees  and  management. 

An  interim  report  on  findings  will  be  issued  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  final  report  is  due  at  the  end  of  1970. 
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July  24,  1969 

Bergen  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Suburban  Solution 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  has  proposed 
an  interesting  unified  solution  to  three  critical 
social  problems:  the  shortage  of  decent  low- 
priced  housing,  the  growing  segregation  of  Ne- 
groes in  city  ghettos  and  whites  in  suburbia, 
and  the  movement  from  the  cities  of  employers 
of  unskilled  labor. 

In  a  presentation  for  the  New  York  State  Ur- 
ban Development  Corporation  the  association 
suggests  that  immediate  attention  be  paid  to 
finding  appropriate  sites  in  the  suburbs  for  con- 
struction of  moderate  rental  garden  apartments 
and  row  houses. 

The  sites  should  be  close  enough  to  the  cities 
so  the  men  who  build  this  housing  could  corn- 


July  23, 1969 
Newsday,  Garden  City 

Mkehel  Field 

Planners  may  like  to  envision  Mitchel  Field  as  the  future 
core  of  Nassau  County,  but  there  is  very  little  backbone  going 
into  today's  planning  efforts. 

The  Mitchel  Field  Development  Corp.  yesterday  released 
its  recommendations  for  the  phase  one  development  of  the 
field.  The  recommendations  represent  a  complete  capitulation 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  surrounding  communities  and  the 
shortsighted  policies  of  the  area's  political  leaders.  The  de\el- 
opment  corporation  has  assigned  top  priority  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hotel.  The  hotel,  which  is  needed  to  complement  the 
Mitchel  Coliseum,  and  five  office  buildings,  are  slated  for  com- 
pletion by  early  1971. 

One  thing  is  certain:  If  the  chef  at  the  new  hotel  prepares 
any  of  his  banquet  menus  the  way  the  development  corpora- 
tion is  planning  the  field,  he  will  surely  end  up  peddling  hot 
dogs  from  a  push  cart  with  a  beach  umbrella.  Who  would 
go  to  a  banquet  that  featured  only  dessert?  Diners  need  some 
meat  and  potatoes.  And  Mitchel  Field  needs  housing. 

But  housing  is  covered  as  the  last  of  eight  items  included 
in  the  development  corporation's  recommendations.  No  dead- 
line tor  the  construction  of  the  housing  is  set.  Instead,  the 
development  corporation  recommends  '  in-depth  discussions" 
to  gather  '"necessary  data,"  which  is  a  fine  way  to  avoid  the 
charge  that  the  corporation  is  either  for  or  against  housing. 

In  its  preliminary  plan  for  the  development  of  the  field, 
the  development  corporation  proposed  the  construction  of 
low,  middle  and  high  income  housing  contained  in  high  rise 
apartment  buildings,  some  of  which  would  have  been  14 
stories  high.  Although  14-story  buildings  may  have  been  a 
little  too  high,  this  was  good  basic  planning.  The  land  would 
have  been  used  intensively  for  a  necessary  purpose.  But  resi- 
dents of  the  surrounding  communities  of  East  Meadow  and 
Uniondale  were  aghast.  They  contended  that  apartments 
would  destroy  the  character  of  the  area  and  overcrowd  schools. 
W  hen  Nassau  GOP  Chairman  Joseph  Margiotta  and  Hemp- 
stead Presiding  Supervisor  Ralph  Caso  moved  in  to  champion 


mute  readily  to  their  jobs  from  city  apartments, 
the  association  says.  And  special  efforts  should 
be  made  to  assure  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  men  will  be  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Although  the  suburbs  the  planning  group  con- 
sidered in  the  formulation  of  this  strategy  are 
those  of  Long  Island  and  Westchester  and  Rock- 
land Counties,  the  proposal  would  apply  as  well 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  Hackensack  River  meadowlands,  for  in- 
stance, are  to  be  developed  for  housing  as  well 
as  for  industry  and  other  uses  by  a  new  state 
commission.  Surely  a  multiple-purpose  construc- 
tion program,  producing  jobs,  training,  and 
homes,  would  work  as  well  here  as  in  a  West- 
chester renewal  project. 


Needs  Housing 

their  cause,  it  was  clear  the  housing  plan  was  doomed.  The 
development  corporation  has  now  confirmed  that  estimate. 

Unhappily  for  the  development  corporation  and  for  Caso 
and  Margiotta,  the  Regional  Plan  Association  doesn't  agree. 
The  RPA  has  just  released  a  heavily  documented  housing 
study  that  indicates  the  priorities  being  assigned  at  Mitchel 
are  topsy  turvy. 

The  good  burghers  of  East  Meadow  and  Uniondale  are 
principally  homeowners.  They  wish  to  preserve  the  character 
of  the  area  for  their  children.  Unfortunately,  when  those  chil- 
dren grow  up,  most  of  them  are  going  to  be  driven  off  Long 
Island  because  their  parents  displayed  such  zeal  for  preserv- 
ing the  "character"  of  their  area. 

According  to  the  RPA,  only  11  per  cent  of  the  young 
married  couples  in  the  metropolitan  region  can  now  afford  to 
buy  a  home  on  Long  Island.  And  things  are  going  to  get 
worse,  much  worse.  The  age  of  the  average  home  buyer  is 
between  30  and  34  years  old.  Thus,  for  roughly  the  past 
decade,  most  home  buyers  have  been  people  who  were  born 
during  the  depression  when  the  birthrate  was  low.  But  in  the 
next  decade,  people  born  during  the  post  World  War  II  baby 
boom  are  going  to  begin  to  reach  home-buying  age. 

It  is  true  that  the  lack  of  low-income  housing  is  most 
cruelly  felt  by  low-income  black  people.  But  there  are  rela- 
tively few  low-income  blacks  on  Long  Island,  and  they  don't 
have  much  political  leverage.  Wait  until  all  those  middle  in- 
come, white  post-war  babies  go  house  hunting.  Caso  and 
Margiotta  are  living  in  a  fools'  paradise  right  now.  They  have 
placated  the  homeowners  of  the  Mitchel  Field  area.  But  who 
are  those  homeowners  going  to  blame  when  the  housing  crisis 
drives  their  children  from  Long  Island? 

Not  only  these  two  men,  but  many,  many  other  Long 
Island  politicians  had  better  begin  to  review  their  positions 
on  housing.  To  support  the  development  of  a  housing  complex 
such  as  the  one  proposed  at  Mitchel  Field  is  not  only  morally 
correct;  it  is  politically  correct. 


July  22,  1969 
New  York  Times 


Housing  Here  Called  Inadequate 


State  Study  Urges 
Better  Land  Use 
to  Meet  Needs 


By  PETER  KIHSS 
A  (pedal  study  of  the 
metropolian  area  for  the 
state's  powerful  new  Urban 
Development  Corporation  re- 
ports en  "ominous"  housing- 
deficit  developing,  trends  that 
would  Inevitably  e -acerbate 
racial  separation"  and  widen- 
ing gape  between  many  resi- 
dent* and  available  jobs 

"Each  of  these  problems  can 
and  should  be  alleviated  under 
the  charter  of  the  Urban  De- 
velopment -Corporation.''  the 
study  said.  Tea  agency  was 
est  up  by  the  legislature  in 
April  IMS.  at  Governor  Rodt- 
ereOeri  urging.  Its  (0*1  is  a  $6- 
biDaon  statewide  urban  renew- 
al effort 

As  possible  strategies  to  im- 
prove these  conditions,  the  new 
study    suggested  developing 
"underused  land"  in  the  dry 
such  as  the  Gowanus  Canal 
aaa  Flea*  taaaact  rWd  areas 
of  Hi  at*),  and  landfill  alter 
as  the  leaser  West  Side,  r 
mmm^Ht  sat  anl  suburban 
ilss i  liia  possible  "new  • 
■  peaces  like  Orsrur 
and  hnprovtng 

July  22, 1969 
News,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Edward  J.  Log  ue,  bead  of 
the  state  agency,  released 
special  metropolitan  study. 


Minorities  Are  Said 
to  Suffer  Most  in 
Suburban  Push 


By  1985.  the  study,  said,  cur- 
rent trends  would  increase  the 
city's  non-white  and  Puerto 
Rican  population  to  SO  per 
cent.  Long  Island's  to  8  and  the 
northern  area's  to  II 
f  Limiting  choice  of  housing 
location  for  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  the  study  said,  has 
"placed  a  severe  and  unfair 
burden  on  local  governments, 
which  are  left  with  inordinate 
costs  resulting  from  poverty." 

By  1985.  the  city  may  lose 
200.000  manufacturing  jobs  and 
gain  500,000  office  jobs,  while 
Long  Island  and  the  northern 
counties  may  add  100.000 
manufacturing  jobs.  This,  the 
study  said,  would  leave  "the 
city  with  white-collar  needs 
and  a  pool  of  low-skilled  blue- 
collar  workers,  the  suburbs 
Iwith  blue-collar  needs  and  an 


expected  to  be  broken  for  s|inadequate  supply  of  unskilled 


first  round"  of  locally  initiated 
projects  in  Buffalo.  Utica  and 
Newburgh  this  fall,  and  here 
next  spring 
In  •*  'he  Re- 


labor.' 

"A  large  home-building  pro- 
gram could  begin  to  meet  all 
of  these  problems"  if  "deliber- 
ately designed."  the  study  said 

In  selecting  types  of  housing 


Regional  Plan  Group 
Urges  North  Jersey 
Housing  Boost 

Evening  News  N  Y.  Reporter 

NEW  YORK  —  North  Jersey     "Where  will  these  young  fami- 
counties  should  join  urban  New  lips  find  housing?"  asked  Keith. 
York  areas  in  increasing  hous-  ''The  dominant  prices  of  the 
.    „.  ,  houses  for  sale  on  Long  T,«iand 

ing  construction  by  50  per  cent  are  m,W0-W,M 
to  100  per  cent  during  the  next  $65000  jn  ^> 
15.  years,  to  assure  an  adequate!  ' 

-  -    —  u,  fnr  households!      in  Put' 
-«000  a!?-nge 


EIGHT-YEAR  HISTORY  OF  NEW  JERSEY  COMMITTEE 

A  fifteen-page  multilithed  summary  of  the  work  of 
Regional  Plan  Association's  New  Jersey  Committee  from 
1961  to  1968  is  available  from  the  Association,  230  West 
4lst  Street,  New  York  10036.  It  is  free  to  members.  Write 
or  telephone  the  Membership  Secretary,  LOngacre  5-1714. 
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